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• I n This report presents data and recommendations for 
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Preliminary Report 



PLANNING FOR THE 1970's: 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN COLORADO 



Th is report is a preliminary statement of 
proposals of the Colorado Commission on Higher 
Education for the development of higher education 
and particularly of public higher education, in 
Colorado during the decade of the 1970's. This 
preliminary report is released with general con- 
sensus of Commission members. It is presented 
with the invitation to all interested persons and 
groups to advise the Commission concerning any 
of the matters included. Written comments are 
earnestly sought and should be sent as early as 
possible to the Commission office (address below), 
and in any case by January 1, 1970. The 
Commission proposes to schedule one or more 
public hearings on this report, as well. 

Following receipt of written and oral 
comments the Commission will give further con- 
sideration to the proposals herein and will issue 
its revised report and recommendations prior to 
the end of January 1970. 



Colorado Commission on Higher Education 
719 State Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 



December 1969 
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Preface 
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This report presents facts and ideas concerning Colorado's 
system of colleges and universities, and recommendations for the further 
development of the system. It deals primarily with the public institu- 
tions of higher education, but recognizes also the significant role played 
by the private colleges and the University of Denver in expanding edu- 
cational opportunities. 



To strengthen higher education in truth is a process that 
is specific to individual students and teachers; it happens (or fails to 
happen) in the classrooms and laboratories, in the libraries and seminar 
rooms and offices where learners meet. Yet the maximum of strength- 
ening of the processes of learning can occur only within an overall 
system in which there are opportunities that fit the large and growing 
numbers of men and women of all ages and backgrounds who come to 
college to pursue widely varying interests and goals. It is the concern 
of the state, and of the Colorado Commission on Higher Education as 
the coordinating and planning agency of the state in higher education, 
to assure that Colorado's higher education system develops in ways that 
will present these opportunities. 



A statewide system of higher education must: 



: 



1. Provide for a wide diversity of educational opportunities. 
There must be programs leading to proficiency in the learned professions 
and in advanced studies in all of the fields of knowledge; programs 
for youth and adults seeking a general education; programs emphasizing 
the development of particular skills as well as knowledge; programs 
leading into employment. 



2. Provi de for geographic accessibility to higher education, 
because study after study has shown that proximity of an educational 
institution is the leading factor determining whether or not people can 
and will go to college. 

3. Through both an appropriate variety of educational pro- 
grams and readily-accessible institutions, and through policies of en- 
couraging and assisting men and women of all backgrounds and from all 
walks of life to avail themselves of college opportunities, to reduce 
economic and social barriers to college attendance. 
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4 . Provide the freedom and the support fiscal and o ther- 
wise, whicn will encourage experimentation and innovation in instruc- 
tional programs and methods on the campuses. 



5. Because of the scarcity of resources, provide programs 
and services free of waste including unnecessary duplication in programs 
and facilities. 



6. Provide for all institutions and for the state as a whole 
a concept of how and where each institution "fits" and of its best 



contribution to the well-being of the whole, including a plan for its 
on-going development. 



The Colorado Commission on Higher Education is one of 
about three-dozen such state agencies in this country which is charged 
with the development of plans and concepts for higher education within 
the state which will help institutions and their governing boards, on the 
one hand, and executive and legislative officers of government on the 
other, to make their best contributions in accomplishing the best pro- 
gram of higher education within resources which are always limited in 
relation to the needs. One of the first efforts of the Commission 
after its establishment in 1965 ,vcs to crystalize and publish ideas for 
"Strengthening Higher Education in Colorado;" it did this in the winter 
of 1966-67. In that initial planning document the Commission looked 
a 1, the differing roles of major sectors of the overall system of higher 
education and of individual institutions within these sectors. It gave 
special attention to the need for two-year commuter colleges which 
would emphasize occupational programs, to complement the system of 
residential colleges offering programs in the arts, sciences and professions 
which, with limited exceptions, represented the Colorado higher edu- 
cation system at that time. The report dealt also with the roles and 
future development of higher education programs in the Denver Metro- 
politan Area. 



A provisional statement cf the Commission's proposals was 
published in December 1966 as a basis for reactions from institutions, 
agencies, legislators, and other interested persons and groups. Following 
consideration of those reactions, the Commission published in February 
1967 a summary of its revised recommendations. Its proposals for the 
establishment of a state community college system and for new two-year 
colleges in Denver and Colorado Springs, and for the evolution of Metro- 
politan State College as provided for in the act of 1963 establishing 
that institution, were enacted into law. 
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In many respects, as the Commission was aware, its report 
and recommendations of 1966-1967 were incomplete. Moreover, higher 
education is in a state of rapid growth and change--a condition to which 
the Commission's recommendations contributed; but the changes would 
have been extensive anyway in the face of rapidly-increasing enroll- 
ments and changing needs and demands of society upon the colleges and 
universities. Vital as a plan is in providing a direction for development 
and some benchmarks for assessing progress, no plan can or should remain 
fixed in a society that is dynamic. 

In the spring of 1968 the Commission initiated action to up- 
date and expand its statewide planning document by asking each of the 
governing boards and institutions to advise the Commission of their 
aspirations and plans for their future development. The private insti- 
tutions which are members of the Colorado Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities were invited to participate, end all of them 
did so. When the staff and Commission were unable to publish a com- 
plete report during the 1969 legislative session, preliminary statements 
in two areas were issued in February 1969, one setting forth the Com- 
mission's plans and recommendations respecting "Higher Education Oppor- 
tunity in the Denver Metropolitan Area" and a second intended to evoke 
critical response concerning "Coordination, Planning, and Governance 
of Higher Education in Colorado." 

Subsequently, additional information hds been developed 
and proposals relating to present programs and structures and to desir- 
able future developments have been identified and considered at length 
by the Commission in the formulation of the present report. 

This document is, like the report of December 1966, the 
product of Commission thinking about the Colorado system of higher 
education taken as a whole, the best roles of institutions within the 
system, and the direction for future development. It is explicitly a 
preliminary formulation, intended to convey to the interested institu- 
tions, boards, agencies, and persons the thoughts and ideas of the Com- 
mission within the overall context that the Commission believes neces- 
sary for informed response to these thoughts and proposals. The Com- 
mission expressly seeks comments and suggestions respecting the findings 
and proposals set forth here as a basis for its review, further analysis, 
and revision prior to its issuance, about January 31, 1970, of a 
revised report. 

The Commission will present information concerning operating 
and capital construction cost projections to the Legislature in the revised 
report or in a supplemental statement. 
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A SUMMARY 



PLANNING FOR THE 1970's: HIGHER EDUCATION IN COLORADO 



I . Assessing the Needs 

The estimation or "projection" of future enrollments is a 
basic tool of planning for higher education, but it is an inexact process 
because projections are affected by changing public preferences as well 
as by changes in policies — as examples, new institutions may be created; 
more adequate student aid policies may increase the numbers going to 
college. History indicates one common trait of enrollment projections: 
actual experience seems always to prove that the projections of prior 5 

years were too low. ] 

Two projections "A" and "B") of enrollments in Colorado j 

public and private institutions are presented in Tables I and II (pages 3 \ 

and 6). Projection "A" is a "status quo" projection based on the assump- 
tion that in all institutions the growth trends of the past will continue 
through the projection period to 1980. Projection "B" is somewhat higher | 

in that it assumes that counties now sending numbers of high school gradu- j 

ates on to college at a rate below the statewide average will come up 
to the average. Because of improved student assistance programs and be- 
cause larger numbers of adults who are older than the traditional college- 
going age are now going to college, particularly in urban areas where 
new commuter colleges are located, both projections "A" and "B" are 
likely to prove to be low. 

Nonetheless under either projection, enrollments will approxi- 
mately double between 1969 and 1980, growing by about 85,000 i 

persons. Approximately two-thirds of the additional students (55,000) 
will reside in the 5-county Denver Metropolitan Area, and 10,000 more 
in El Paso-Douglas-Teller counties. 

In Tables II and III (pages 6 and 13), the geographic dis- 
tribution of Colorado residents attending college in Colorado is shown. 

The heavy concentration of population in the band east of the mountains 
is evident. In only one area of the state— Larimer-Weld counties— are 
there substantially more places for students in colleges within the area 
than there are students whose homes lie within the same area. Areas 
having a large deficit of places in college are the Denver Area and El 
Paso County. Because of sparsity of population, several mountain and 
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hig 1 * olains areas lacking in college opportunity are likely to continue 
to . <=% without nearby institutions. 

Extension courses offered by eleven 2-year and 4- yea/ in- 
stitutions in 1968-69 were the equivalent, in total, of the course work 
that would be taken by about 1,000 full-time students. These courses 
were offered in 40 of the 63 counties of the state, and taken together 
obviously do not represent a very large program. About 80% of the 
courses were offered in 10 of the 40 counties; and only /v' -a and Fre- 
mont counties among these ten lay outside the urban belt stretching from 
Fort Collins to Pueblo. Blank spots on the extension map included the 
Four-Corners area and the north mountain and high plains counties. 

Nearly two-thirds of extension course enrollments were in the fields of 
education, psychology, social sciences, and business. Extension program- 
ming has grown in response to random interest among students and insti- 
tutions, without a statewide plan and without specific public funding. 

The opportunities to extend needed educational services and recent ex- 
periments and developments such as the CSU SURGE and CO-TIE programs, 
present a significant challenge to the institutions of higher education 
and to the Commission to develop appropriate policies and programs. 

Another area of challenge lies in meeting the needs for 
higher education among the "deprived community," defined to include 
students from economically and educationc-Sly disadvantaged backgrounds 
but also retired people, the physically handicapped, and all persons who 
have sought such opportunities as vocational or technical programs that 
have not been available in the past. In Colorado until very recently, 
opportunity for higher education has been limited to those who sought 
an academic education and who could afford to live away from home 
and employment. The Colorado system before the mid-1 960's was inade- 
quate for adults and for urban youth generally. Substantial headway has 
been made in bringing the system into better balance through opening of 
state colleges and community colleges in Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Den- 
ver, and Greeley which are primarily or entirely commuter institutions. 
Significant progress has been made also in directing available financial 
aid funds to students on the basis of need, and in increasing the amounts 
of such aid through state and federal programs. 



II . Planning for Growth: The Issue of Size 

The additional tens of thousand of Colorado youth and adults 
who will seek places in college may be accommodated by expanding the 
present institutions, creating new ones, or some combination. Where 
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expansion should occur, where new institutions should be located and for 
what purposes and numbers of students, are crucial questions largely ig- 
nored in the past. Present products of the unplanned system inherited 
from the past are some institutions that are too small for educational 
and economic strength, some that are approaching full use of available 
land area, and most damaging of all, a system that provided an abun- 
dance of spaces in residential colleges and the absolute lack, until very 
recently, of any fui I -credit public commuter colleges in the Denver- 
Colorado Springs area where three-fifths of the State's population resides. 

It is possible and it is desirable to plan individual colleges 
or universities arid the entire system according to concepts of their 
ultimate size. Many of the colleges have in fac* done this. 

The "optimum size" of an institution is that size at which 
maximum effectiveness as an educational unit is achieved within the 
limits of available or projected financial, physical, programmatic, and 
staff facilities. Decisions about optimum size should flow from planning 
relating to educational, managerial, and geographic considerations 
affecting the institution and the state system as a whole. Planning con- 
cepts from California, lllincis, Tennessee, Texas, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin help to provide guidelines. But even though no particular num- 
ber can be objectively proven to be "optimum" for a type of institution 
or a given institution, a college that plans its programs, facilities, 
staffing and iongrange development according to a size concept can 
achieve greater quality with limited resources. An institution can make 
a size concept its optimum through effective planning and managing. j 

Moreover planning for a statewide system can proceed only on the basis 
of understandings of how large particular institutions will be. Naturally, 
size planning concepts should remain subject to change upon evidence 
that a change will contribute more than the alternatives to educational 
effectiveness and wise allocation of resources. 

Size concepts for planning for all of the two-year and 
four-year public colleges in Colorado are recommended in Table IV 
(page 35 )• These concepts are based upon available planning documents 
utilized in the colleges, though the ultimate sizes proposed by the Com- 
mission are not always in agreement with current thinking of the insti- 
tutions. 

. 

During the projection period to 1983 these size planning 
concepts will require limitation of enrollment growth at the Boulder 
Campus of the University of Colorado, Colorado State University, and 
Colorado State College, and by 1980 it is to be expected that Adams 
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State and Western State Colleges will approach the planned size. The 
effectuation of enrollment limitations at any of the Colorado institutions 
invites consideration of policies of admission of non-resident students 
and the Commission will report on such policies later in 1970. 



Ill* Planning for Growth: Institutions and Their Programs 



Distinctive as each college is within the total system, there 
are "families" which have certain qualities in common: the community 

junior colleges, state colleges, and universities. 

Commun ity Junior Colleges 

Commission recommendations to the Governor and Legislature 
in 1967 resulted in legislation which has substantially transformed the 
community junior college system in Colorado with the establishment of 
a system of state institutions including the new Community College of 
Denver and El Paso Community College and the entry of Lamar, Otero, 
and Trinidad into the state system. Enrollments in the two-year college 
are growing more rapidly than elsewhere in the total higher education 
system. The new institutions are strongly oriented toward occupational 
programs. In fall 1969 there were five state system colleges operating 
on six campuses and six local district colleges operating on seven cam- 
puses — eleven institutions and thirteen campuses, in all. 

Programs of the community colleges should relate to the 
needs and interests of their respective communities 3 and the nature 
and amounts of occupational and college transfer programs in each 
should therefore vary from one to another. Systemwide planning for 
expansion of occupational programming with limited resources available 
provides a significant challenge to the institutions. State Board, and 
Commission. In the smaller schools especially, selectivity in program 
choices is .necessary. For Lamar and Otero a mechanism is needed 
through which the programs 3 services 3 and faculty-staff capabilities 
of the two can he integrated , 

For the more sparsely -settled areas of the state 3 grants 
to students to cover costs of room and a portion of hoard could 
provide some equalization of opportunity and might be made avail- 
able for use at institutions where academic and dormitory space 
is underuti lized. 

With the basic pattern of community colleges now existing 
it is appropriate to defer planning for additional such colleges 
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until patterns of their growth emerge more clearly and their interrela- 
tionship with the four-year institutions can be assessed. However legis- 
lation should he adopted under which the state coordinating hoard 
can interrelate the acceptance of local district colleges within 
the state system with other state commitments and priorities in 
higher education. 



The State Colleges 



Whether judged in terms of geography or of educational pro- 
gramming, Adams, Colorado, Fort Lewis, Metropolitan, Southern Colo- 
rado, and Western state colleges provide a g. ud pattern of opportunity 
in arts, sciences, and selected professions at baccalaureate and graduate 
levels. Some, by virtue of their earlier development, emphasize the 
occupations of education and business; the new colleges (Southern Colo- 
rado and Metropolitan State) include the technologies and are urban- 
oriented. As community college enrollments grow, the mix of students 
in the state colleges should become less heavily lower-level and effi- 
ciencies in offerings at r e more specialized upper-division level should 
result. 



Expansion of graduate programs within the state colleges 
must be carefully monitored by the Board of Trustees and Commission be- 
cause of the high costs associated with small programs. 

Adams j Fort Lewis j and Western state colleges should 
give special emphasis to the needs of youth and adults within their 
respective regions j without ignoring their appeal to students from 
throughout the state. Each of these college will be serving in areas 

in which there will be no comprehensive community college. Admission 
standards should restrict the number of out-of-state students hut 
should always permit access for residents of the immediate area 
of the college where there is reasonable prospect that the student 
can benefit in the program . These institutions should remain 
essentially undergraduate colleges with emphasis upon teaching. 

Any graduate offerings should he limited to areas in which there 
are sufficient students to provide the instruction with reasonable 
economy. They will not offer programs on the doctoral level. 

Particularly within the region in which state colleges 
are located j these colleges should he encouraged and aided in the 
development of off-campus educational services 3 within the needed 
statewide framework of planning and coordination. Research is undertaken 
in these institutions as it relates to the improvement of the instructional 
program and to the professional growth of the faculty. 
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Southern Colorado State College 3 like Metropolitan State 
College } has opportunities to initiate programs geared to the needs 
of city people and institutions. It will continue its occupational 
education thrust 3 hut the nature of this program may change 3 par- 
ticularly if an Area Vocational School is developed at the former 
Orman campus. As the College grows 3 needs of the area will be well 
served by the initiation of selected master’s degree programs. No 
courses beyond the master’s should be planned or anticipated. 

The role of Metropolitan State College is treated in Chapter IV. 

The size and status of development of Colorado State Col- 
lege together with pressures to expand its mission and rename it as 
a university require special consideration of the best future role 
for this college within vhe state system. In the past the College 
was distinguished for its programs in the profession of education. Since 
World War !i, as in many "former teacher's colleges" across the nation, 

CSC has broadened and extended its program significantly. Programs in 
the arts and sciences, business, medical technology, and nursing have 
been added. Graduate programs leading to the master's degree were de- 
veloped in many of the arts and sciences. Aspirations of the faculty and 
within the community for further expansion and extension of programs hove- 
led to the desire for university status. 

The significant issue relating to Colorado State College 
is not what the institution is named; it is what role the institu- 
tion is to play within the total educational resource of the state. 

The issue relating to role is presented primarily by the question whether 
CSC should offer the Ph.D. degree in fields outside the profession of 
education, and also as to the extent to which programs in occupational 
and professional fields other than education should be developed. 

The Commission does not believe that at this juncture 
the state requires additional programs on the doctoral level in 
areas in which such programs are already available within the state , 
If and when additional instrucvional resources on the doctoral level 
are needed in Colorado the Commission belveves that such resources 
should be provided in a commuter institution in Denver rather than 
in any of the residential colleges or universities . Proximity of 
CSC to the comprehensive universities 3 particularly to CSU in Fort 
Collins j makes possible the development of doctoral offerings on 
a cooperative basis. 

The Commission believes that Colorado State College 
approaches the size and scope of program which should be maximum 
for the College 3 recognizing that its programs must continue to evolve 
in response to new opportunities and needs, instructional methods, and 
other forces. Expansion of program should be anticipated in areas 
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contiguous to education cut not in additional professional areas 
or in indigenous Fk.ii. programs . 



In 13? 0^ the Commission, in cooperation with the Uni- 
r ll i crude ana El Paso Commum ty Co liege should propose 
pr*. grar>s ana procedures that will enable the Center at Colorado 
Springs to become an institution offering high-quality upper divi- 
sion work with a small lower division program and selected offerings 
Ot. trie graduate level. Such proposals should include recommenda- 
tions for the future governance of the institution. Rapid popula- 
tpff growtn in trie Colorado Springs area together with enrollment 
uifii.tation8" in some op the colleges and universities assure con- 
i ^nuing and rapid growth m enrollment at this institution 3 which 
should serve primarily as a commuter college. 



By the mid-1970's enrollment pressures in the West 
Central counties of Mesa. Delta 3 Montrose and Garfield will justify 
a baccalaureate institution in that area. In 1970-71 the Commis- 
sion should develop plans for a college in the Grand Junction area 3 
y be integrated with programming on the two-year level at Mesa 



ioli,ege 3 m the arts ana sciences 3 business 3 and education 3 which 



wouldadm.it its initial students in 1975. During the 1970’s anu 



graduate offerings would be on an extension basis 3 only. 

3 Lt 



Tne Commission believes that administration of the 
Colorado Springs and Grand Junction institutions should ultimately 
oe undertaken by beards of trustees established for each institu- 
tion j neitner shoula oc developed as branches or centers of another 

O’ t ng t/ is Li. / <>*L* ft • 



If enrollment pressures seem to require additional state col- 
lege programs in the Denver Metropolitan Area by the late 1 970 ' s or 
early 1980's, such expansion may be feasible through cooperative pro- 
grams with community colleges in the area, and technological develop- 
ments may also serve to reduce demands for on-campus instruction, at 
least in some instructional areas. By the middle of the decade it should 
be possible to determine how well the present institutions are meeting 
the needs. 







The University System 

The "university resources" of the state embrace two public 
and one private comprehensive universities, two specialized institutions 
offering advanced programs in specific fields, and one branch of one of 
the comprehensive universities: the University of Colorado, Colorado 

State University, the University of Denver, programs related to the 
mineral resources industries at the Colorado School of Mines, programs 
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oriented to the profession of education at Colorado State College, and 
certain programs at the Denver Center of the University of Colorado. 

The University of Colorado is a comprehensive univer- 
sity taking leadership in the arts and sciences and selected pro- 
fessions. " In the future the University should place increasing 
stress upon programs on the graduate and advanced professional 
level and upon research. 

Colorado State University is a comprehensive university 
taking leadership in the sciences 3 especially the biological 3 and 
in selected professions . At CSU 3 as at CU 3 increasing emphasis 
should be placed upon offerings at the upper division and grad- 
uate levels. 

Ait each of the comprehensive universities 3 because of 
resource limitations programs should evolve 3 during the 1970' s 3 
within the fields to which each is presently committed. At ad- 
vanced levels in fields which are part of the special responsi- 
bility of ether universities and colleges in the state 3 coopera- 
tive programs may be of mutual advantage . 

The Colorado School of Mines is and should remain a 
specialized institution oriented to the mineral industries. 
Broadening of program into the arts and sciences or general en- 
gineering should not be anticipatea 3 but progressive growth and 
strengthening of the graduate program should be fostered. As at 
other institutions offering doctoral studies 3 cooperative programs 
might be planned with other institutions 3 particularly the Univer- 
sity of Colorado or the University of Denver. 

In the years immediately ahead the two comprehensive 
public universities and the specialized institutions should em- 
phasize those programs and levels of study which are available 
‘ only within these institutions. This practice will increase 
costs per student within these institutions 3 but not within the 
sustem as a whole. 

i j 



Limitation of enrollments at CU and CSV should contrib- 
ute to strengthening of these institutions 3 but are also intended 
to make it possible to initiate 3 in the later 1970 , s 3 a deliberates 
progressives planned expansion of university resources on a com- 
muter basis in the large urban centers. The Commission believes 
that further expansion of university resources in residential in- 
stitutions in the Bou Ider-Larimer- Weld county area would not serve 
the state effectively since such expansion would unduly delay and 
perhaps prevent the expansion that will be ?ieeded in commuter in- 
stitutions. 

The Denver Center provides a logical base for the 
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needed expansion 3 since the University of Denver is dedicated to 
strengthening its role as a private institution serving a national 
clientele. The future development of the Denver Center cannot 
be considered from a viewpoint of needs of the urban area without 
considering also the prospective development of Metropolitan State 
College. Program development of the two institutions must be 
meshed. It is the possibility of such meshing of programs and 
people which j along with the feasibility of sharing of certain 
facilities 3 makes the Auraria Higher Education Center a compelling 
idea. 



The Commission recognizes that the independent status of 
MSC and the Denver Center complicates the task of directing these in- 
stitutions toward a long-range target of providing urban university re- 
sources in Denver. It is persuaded, nonetheless, that if the idea is 
right the mechanisms will be developed to accomplish it. 



IV . Hi g her Education i n the Denver Metropolitan Area 

Prior *c sVc.3 there was no public college in the Denver 
area which offered a broad program for commuting students. !n that 
year Metropolitan State College was opened and Arapahoe Junior College 
was authorized. Subsequently in 1967, on recommendation of ihe Com- 
mission a three-campus Community College of Denver was authorized as 
part of a new system of state community colleges. In the same year 
Metropolitan State College was authorized to enter junior and senior 
year programming. 

Definition of distinctive roles for the new Community Col- 
lege, Metropolitan State College and the Denver Center were developed 
by the Commission and respective governing boards, in 1967 and 1968. 

The following role concepts continue in effect: 

The Community College of Denver will offer programs of 
up to two years beyond high school suited to the needs of youth 
and adults for both (a) occupational 3 technical 3 and community 
service programs and (b) general education 3 including college trans- 
fer programs. The Community College should be the principal insti- 
tution in the Denver area emphasizing programs of occupational 
education beyond high school level . It should have unrestricted 
admissions for high school graduates or students with comparable 
qualifications 3 and as provided by law 3 any person should be able 
to enroll in any courses that he can reasonably be expected to 
complete successfully. 

Metropolitan State College is an urban-oriented four- 
year ' college offering baccalaureate programs in the arts and 












sciences, programs of more than two years in semi-professional 
technical education on a terminal basis, and programs in selected 
professions including business , education, and approved areas of 
the public and social services. Its offerings should relate on 
one hand to the lower division programming of the Community Col- 
lege and on the other to graduate programs at the Denver Center 
of the University of Colorado , without development of graduate 
programs at the College. As the Community College comes into 
full operation the transfer of two-year applied science programs 
from Metro to the Community College is foreseen. Moreover as the 
"open door" community colleges are fully established, admission 
requirements at MSC should be adjusted to provide reasonable assur- 
ance that admitted students can succeed in its programs. 

Within the Denver Center, the needed long-term role is 
that of a downtown university branch offering programs of instruc- 
tion, research, and public service which are particularly relevant 
to the downtown location and which cannot be met through the Com- 
munity College of Denver and Metropolitan State College. While 
undergraduate instruction in public institutions will be available 
in Denver in some fields only through the Denver Center (for ex- 
ample, engineering or architecture or pharmacy), the progressive 
development of the program at Metropolitan State College will make 
possible the further evolution of the Denver Center program and 
role to. that, primarily, of a graduate center directly tied to pro- 
grams in Boulder. 

Agreements upon distinctive roles and services in occupational 
education areas have been developed by the Coordinating Council on 
Occupational Education representing the Denver Public Schools, Arapahoe 
Junior College, Community College of Denver, and Metropolitan State 
College. 

Given the opportunity , the private colleges in the 
Denver Area (Loretto Heights, Regis , and Temple Buell) and the 
University of Denver can make an even larger contribution in the 
future than they are making at present in the absence of any 
effort by the state to utilize their resources. At the University 
of Denver, such areas as hotel management , social work, librarian- 
ship and engineering are programs through which, given arrange- 
ments suitable to the University and the state, services needed 
by the state might be provided. Private institutions in the area 
might be. able to enroll larger numbers of local residents if 
appropriate financial arrangements could be made. The Commission 
is exploring such possible avenues of cooperation. 

Planning for the development and siting of the new colleges 
in Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo has been a top current pri- 
ority for the state. The key to planning in the Denver Area is the 
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location of Metropolitan State College. After an extensive process of 
study the college selected a site known as "Auraria," immediately west 
of the downtown business and commercial area. Subsequently Urban 
Renewal status for this site was obtained and reservation of the federal 
share amounting to $12.4 millions was made. 

In July 1968 study began of the possibility that the Auraria 
site might serve the needs of a Higher Education Center embracing 
Metropolitan State College and a downtown campus of the Community 
College of Denver, as well as the Denver Center of the University of 
Colorado which is located across Cherry Creek from Auraria. Coopera- 
tion with the Denver Public Schools, particularly the Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School, was also part of the concept. Detailed exploration 
by representatives of the institutions concerned and the Commission, to- 
gether with a professional study of feasibility in the fall of 1968, con- 
firmed the promise in the Higher Education Center concept. 

Metropolitan State College, authorized by the Legislature 
in 1963, cannot possibly occupv the first of its permanent buildings be- 
fore 1973. .As this time sequence demonstrates, in 1970 planning for 
1980 is at most intermediate-range planning. A great deal has been 
accomplished in higher education in the Denver Area since the mid- 
1960's, but current planning must be projected even beyond 1980. The 
concept of a Higher Education Center at Auraria permits a wide range 
of alternative tines of development both in the near future and in the 
longrun. 

Permanent eampuses of the Community CoZZege eZsewhere 
'tw, the Denver Area shouZd be of si* °ioient size a,nd appropriate 
location to accommodate seZected programs of MSC and the Denver 
Center as weZZ 3 in order to expand the range of programming avavl- 
abZe within the area and to restrict the rate of growth at the 
centraZ site. 

Since 1961 Colorado has undertaken essential commitments 
for higher education in the urban centers of the state. Performance on 
these commitments, by providing permanent facilities for the new col- 
leges, remains to be accomplished. Failure to provide such facilities 
will lead in the short run to progressive restrictions of educational oppor 
tunity and in the longer run to expenditures for rents and construction 
costs which are growing more severe each year. 
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V . Coordination/ Planning and 

Governance of Higher Education in Colorado 

The Colorado Commission on Higher Education was established 
in 1965 gfter several years of experimentation with devices of state- 
level planning and coordination/ but the search for optimum stru^.ures 
of planning and governance continues in Colorado, as in other states. 
Since 1965 significant changes in the total structure have occurred 
through an increased centralizing of direction exercised through the 
Trustees of the State Colleges in Colorado and establishment of the Board 
for Community Colleges and Occupational Education, and some modifi- 
cations in the functions and composition of other governing boards. The 
Commission, too, in this period has established itself in the total complex 
of statewide coordination. Numerous proposals for modification in the "" 
governing and coordinating board structures were considered in the course 
of the 1969 legislative session. 

A state higher education system must include a wide span 
of learning opportunities and institutions of several kinds. In fostering 
such a system, governing boards comprising laymen are needed to es- 
tablish policies, with the assistance of professional staffs. Provision 
for the development and effectuation of a statewide view of higher edu- 
cation needs and goals and overall assessment of performance has been 
found necessary in most states, through designation of a board and pro- 
fessional staff having coordinating responsibilities. 

The states have aeveloped a wide variety of structures to 
provide this overall view. Three major approaches are: 

1. A single governing body for all institutions of higher education. 
This approach has the advantages and the limitations that go with central 
planning and control. 

2. Each institution has its own governing board, and the governing 
boards function within the purview of a strong coordinating body having 
specific powers of statewide planning and review. 

* 

3. Major sectors— the state colleges, community junior colleges, 
and universities— have governing boards which also coordinate their 
respective sectors, within or without an overall coordinating structure. 

Concerns relating to the present structure in Colorado arise 
in part from conflicting wishes for more or for less central direction of 
higher education; from the overlapping of function and authority inherent 
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in a coordinating structure/ from g state budgeting system which involves 
multiple layers of review; from difficulties inherent in the structure of 
some of the governing boards. Nonetheless, major structural changes 
would lead to a new period of testing and exploration of mutual powers, 
and evolutionary modifications may be preferable. 

. The basic question is -whether a system of statewide 
governing or statewide coordination is preferred . The Cc vnu 3sion 
believes that the principle of coordination provides for mure ini- 
tiative and direction at the institution level and that independence 
from partisan interference is more readily assured under a coordi- 
nating structure . It therefore favors that approach. It recom- 
mends^ that any institutions created or reorganized in the future 
be given governing boards of their own , within a strengthened 
system of statewide coordination. 
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Chapter 1 

ASSESSING THE NEEDS 



In the United States "higher education" embraces a wider M 

variety of "colleges" and enrolls a larger proportion of the population 1 

than in any other nation. As compared to many countries in which the 1 

higher education system includes only the traditional universities and 
pedagogical and technological institutes, in this country institutions 
called colleges and universities abound (2,498 in 1968), and the varieties 
are almost as numerous as the colleges. The varying kinds and qualities i 

of programs as well as the dispersal of institutions undergird the demo- 
cratizing of higher education which has occurred to a very large degree 
in this country. 



Probably the best evidence of the broad public appeal of 
higher education in Colorado today is the numbers of students enrolled. 
Thirty years ago, in 1940, there were 16,439 students in Colorado pub- 
lic and private institutions of higher education. Thirteen years later, 
after the bulge of veterans had passed, enrollments stood at 26,178. 

For ten more years of the middle and late 1 950 1 s and early 1 960's, en- 
rollments rose at a rate averaging about 2,000 per year. In 1962 in 
all Colorado institutions, 50,835 students were enrolled. Then in 1963 
the enrollment boom that had been predictable since 1945 arrived. Six 
years later, in the fall of 1969 there were 105,974 students in colleges 
in Colorado, 91,942 of them in the state-supported institutions. 



Enrollments of the Future 



The estimation or "projection" of future enrollments is a 
basic tool of planning for higher education. As in other enterprises, 
the effort to divine the future is based in large part upon an analysis 
of experience of the past. 

Enrollment projecting is a complex business, for its results 
may be affected by changes in public policy (such as the establishment 
of new state institutions or of student aid programs) as well as by 
changes in student preferences which are by no means entirely predic- 
table (such as the proportion of high school graduates represented by 
first-time entering freshmen in colleges in Colorado, which rose from 
39.8% in 1960 to an estimated 48.7% in 1968). 
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The characteristic of enrollment projections that does seem 
to be predictable is that whatever the projections are, they will prove 
to be lovv^r than actual enrollments turn out to be. 

In 1954, projections were made for 1969 by the Association 
of State Institutions of Higher Education in Colorado. The estimates 
for 1969 had already been surpassed before the great enrollment boom 
that began in 1963. 

Low, middle and high projections for 1965 made by the 
Legislative Committee for Education Beyond High School in 1959 all 
proved to be low (highest projection: 71,368; actual: 72,860). 

Projections for all Colorado institutions made in 1957, 1959, 
and 1961 as part of a national effort by Ronald B. Thompson of Ohio 
State University ranged, for 1968, from 66,600 to 84,669; actual en- 
rollments in the fall of 1968 were 97, 159. 



Enrollment Projection "A 11 

Enrollment projections for statewide planning typically are 
based upon population age groups, numbers of high school graduates, 
college-going rates, past experience of the colleges in proportion of 
students progressing from one college year to the next, and policy 
assumptions pertaining to such mailers as admission standards, proportion 
of resident and non-resident students, and the formation of new colleges. 

Two projections of enrollments to 1980 in Colorado public and 
private colleges and universities have been developed by the Commission. 

Projection "A" is summarized in Table I and Chart A (fol- 
lowing). It is a "status quo" projection in that it is based upon esti- 
mates for each institution on the assumption that the growth trends of 
the past will continue through the projection period without changes 
caused by public policy. For example enrollment Projection "A" assumes 
no changes in admission policy. It assumes that the formation of new 
institutions will not change college attendance trends any more than the 
establishment of new institutions has caused changes in past years. It 
assumes that all institutions will continue to grow without restriction 
of size either because of lack of space or because of the imposition bv 
policy of limitations on growth. Projection "A" represents the applica- 
tion to the future of the trends of the past; it takes no account of 
changes in the state's educational syste m such as those which 
mended in this report. 
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Table I 



ENROLLMENT PROJECTION A 
Fall Head Count Enrollments (Colo. Res. & Non-Res.) 
Colorado Public & Private Colleges & Universities 
(Actual 1960-1969; Projected 1970-1980) 



Public Sector 



YEAR 




V 


2/ 


Public 


Private 3/ 


GRAND 


2-year 


State Cols. 


Uni vs. 


Total 


(CAicur 


TOTAL 






A C 


T U 


A 


L 




1960 


6,050 


6, 649 


23, 953 


36, 652 


9,688 


46,340 


61 


6,798 


7,089 


25, 360 


39, 247 


9,476 


48, 723 


62 


6,419 


8,240 


26, 533 


41, 192 


9,643 


50, 835 


63 


4, 232 


1 1 , 075 


28,413 


43,720 


10, 620 


54,340 


64 


5,034 


1 2, 938 


31,632 


49,604 


11,334 


60,938 


1965 


6,939 


17,713 


35, 565 


60,217 


12,343 


72,560 


66 


8,516 


20, 809 


38, 267 


67, 592 


12,766 


80,358 


67 


10,718 


23,788 


41,269 


75, 775 


13,244 


89,019 


68 

69 


14,140 
16, 544 


26,158 

28,914 


43,082 
46, 484 


83,380 

91,942 


13,779 

14,032 


97,159 

105,974 




P R 


O J E 


C 


T 1 


O N 


S 


1970 


23, 694 


31,950 


46, 640 


102,284 


14,155 


116,439 


71 


26,920 


34, 783 


48,466 


110,169 


14,277 


124,446 


72 


30, 164 


37,583 


50, 348 


118,095 


14,400 


132,495 


73 


33, 387 


40, 307 


52, 485 


126, 179 


14,522 


140,701 


74 


36,496 


43,042 


54, 567 


134,105 


14,645 


148,750 


1975 


39,572 


45,911 


56,701 


142,184 


14,766 


156,950 


76 


41,578 


48,817 


58,843 


149,238 


14,901 


164, 139 


77 


43,243 


51,707 


61,023 


155,973 


15,035 


1 71 , 008 


78 


44, 923 


54, 650 


63, 275 


162,848 


15,170 


178,018 


79 


46,642 


57,541 


65,617 


169,800 


15,304 


185, 104 


1980 


48,387 


60, 260 


68,026 


176,673 


15,435 


192,108 



1 / ASC, CSC, FLC (beginning fall 1962; previously operated as 2-year), MSC, SCSC 
(beginning fall 1963; previously 2-year), WSC 
2/ CU (including Colo. Springs and Denver Centers), CSU, CSM 

3/ Colo. College, Loretto Heights College, Regis College, Temple Buell College, Uni- 

versity of Denver 

NOTE: The above tabulation differs from most earlier tabulations in that it includes in the 

two-year sector adult evening credit enrollments, and in the universities sector ac- 
tual^ head counts at the Colo. Springs and Denver Centers, rather than estimated 

FTE's. Both actual and projected numbers thus are consistent with current reportina 
practice. 
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CHART A • TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN COLORADO PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES (Fall Headcount in Thousands) 
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In the development of Projection "A" the facts and methods 
utilized have been reviewed by the public institutions and revisions have 
been made by the Commission where additional considerations have been 
advanced. Estimate^ provided by the private institutions have been used 
without change. ' / 

Projection "B“ is summarized in Table || (following). It is 
based upon college-going trends county-by-county and is related to esti- 
mates of population growth within the counties; it thus does not reflect 
growth trends institution by institution. To provide a better base for 
analysis, counties are grouped in 13 areas of the state and potential 
enrollment demand of Colorado residents is summed for each area. 

Map « (following) showing locations of Colorado institutions of higher 
education, also delineates the thirteen areas of the state used in Pro- 
jection "B". Because population data are compiled on a county basis 
it has been necessary to follow county lines in delineating the areas. 

Projection "B" reflects the college-going rates that might be 
expected if in every county there were as easy access to higher educa- 
tion as there is in seven counties of the state chosen to reflect a de- 
sirable range of educational opportunities and urban, suburban, and 
rural environments. Though the resulting mix of educational opportuni- 
ties in these counties is superior to that in some areas of the state, the 
rcte of college-going in these seven counties is actually somewhat below 



]_/ Details concerning the methods employed, and tables from which 
the summary information in Table I is drawn, will appear in the 
Commission publication. Higher Education Enrollments in Colorado, 
1 960-1980 , of Fall 1969. In the estimates for private institutions 
only CAICU (Colorado Association of Independent Colleges and 
Universities) institutions are included: Colorado, Loretto Heights, 

Regis, and Temple Buell colleges and the University of Denver. 












Table II 

V 

ENROLLMENT PROJECTION B 
Fall Head Count Enrollments 
Colorado Public & Private Colleges & Universities 



2/ 

Colo. Residents by Area (est.) 


1968 


1 1970 


1975 


1980 1 


Denver SMSA 


36,402 


48,326 


74,214 


99,289 


El Paso 


6,271 


8,672 


12,994 


16,701 


North Central 


5,253 


6,565 


8,677 


10,499 


South Central 


5,533 


7,427 


8,374 


9,125 


West Central 


3,777 


5,056 


6,454 


7,416 


Northeast 


3,203 


3,874 


4,456 


4,584 


Southeast 


2,103 


2,818 


3,224 


3,511 


Southwest 


2,055 


2,623 


3,013 


3,445 


South Mountain 


1,544 


2,146 


2,493 


2,809 


Central Mountain 


1,187 


1,703 


2,469 


3,252 


East Central 


888 


1,115 


1,275 


1,369 


Northwest 


468 


657 


808 


969 


North Mountain 


395 


584 


746 


871 


Colo. Res. Total 


69,079 


91,566 


129,197 


163,840 


Non-Residents 


28,080 


33,867 


38,591 


40,960 


TOTAL 


97,159 


125,433 

1 

L_ 


167, 788 


204, 800 



1 / 

2 / 



Enrollment Projection B estimates numbers of Colorado resident students coming from 13 areas of 
state and adds estimated non-resident students in public & private colleges & universities. 

Areas listed from largest to smallest Colo, resident head count in 1975 and 1980. 
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the average for the state as a whole . V The pattern of college-going 
in the seven counties is applied to population estimates for the 15-19 age 
group in those counties of the state in which the current rate of college 
going is lower than the seven-county average. 2' 



2/ Projections for 1970 indicate that first time entering freshmen will 
be 10.6% of the age group in the state as a whole and 10.09% 
in the seven counties. The selected counties are: 



2 / 



County 

Alamosa 

Denver 



Jefferson 

Larimer 

Logan 

Pueblo 

Weld 



Higher Education Inst itutions in County (1 968) 

Adams State College 

University of Colorado Denver Center, 

Metropolitan State College, Community 

College of Denver, University of Denver, 

Loretto Heights College, Regis College, 

Temple Buell College 

Colorado School of Mines 

Colorado State University 

Northeastern Junior College 

Southern Colorado State College 

Aims, Colorado State College 



The technique involves calculating an average attendance rate 
(Colorado resident first-time freshmen, or FTF) for the seven 
counties and appiying that rate to the estimated population aged 
15-19 of each county in 1970, 1975, and 1980, except those 
counties in which the attendance rate was estimated to be greater 
than the seven-county average. Population data are those supplied 
by the Colorado State Planning Office. The number of Colorado 
resident FTF has typically represented 15% of total headcount 
enrollments in Colorado public and private colleges (1960: after 
adjusting Denver Center to estimated headcount, FTF is 6862 * 
46,340 = 14.8%; 1965: adjusting C.U. Centers to estimated 

headcount, FTF is 13,872 * 72,560 = 19.1%- -an above-average 
proportion in a year when the number of new freshman students 
was extraordinarily large; 1968: FTF is 14,354 •» 97,159 = 14.8%). 

However it is expected that the proportion of Colorado resident 
FTF to total enrollment (resident and non-resident) in Colorado 
public and private institutions of higher education will increase 
somewhat over the years because it may be expected that non- 
residents in Colorado public and private institutions will be a 
decreasing proportion of enrollments in the public institutions, 
and because enrollments in the private institutions (where two- 
thirds of the students are non-residents) are essentially stable and 
hence represent a declining proportion of total enrollments in all 
Colorado institutions. Accordingly in developing Projection "B" 
Colorado FTF are estimated to be 15% of total enrollments in 
1970, 16% in 1975, and 17% in 1980. Total enrollment- 
generating capability of each county is computed accordingly 
and totals are summed for each area. 
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Projection "B" increases somewhat the numbers expected to . 

go on to college from counties with below-average college attendance 
rates, but it does not affect estimates of numbers from those counties 
which now send on to college a proportion as high as (or higher than) 

the average of the seven counties used as the base. Many factors seem |i 

certain to increase further the proportion of the population going on to 
college in those counties which are at or above the average. Such fac- 
tors include larger student assistance programs, better focus on needs of 
minority youth, expansion of commuter colleges, development of better 
and more effective programs of off-campus instruction, and marked trends 
among adults to enroll for part-time study. 

As a matter of fact college enrollments must be expected to 
grow at an accelerating rate in some of the most populous counties 
such as those in Denver and El Paso SMSA's which now send on to col- 
lege a proportion of high school graduates larger than the proportion in 
the seven counties used as the base for Projection "B". Studies for the 
Community College of Denver and for El Paso Community College in 

1969 assume that a larger proportion of high school graduates will go j 

on to college than the Commission's projections assume, and on the basis 

of experience in other states, assume that large numbers of older popula- ] 

tion groups will enroll in the community colleges. As a result, these j 

studies project substantially more rapid growth of enrollment at CCD and j 

EPCC than the Commission "A" and "B" projections. — / 

i 



4 / Taylor, Lieberfeld and Heldman assume that older students equal 
~ ’ to four per cent of the total population aged 21-44 will enroll 

at Community College of Denver campuses during the projection 
period to 1980. This assumption leads to the estimate that more 

than one-third of the full-time equivalent students projected j 

for 1980 will be from the older age group. Taylor, Lieberfeld 

and Heldman, CCD: Comprehensive Development Program, j 

1968-1980 , (1969)/ tables B-l and B-2, C-l and C-2. In j 

1967-68 the percentages of high school graduates going to col- 
lege stood at 60% in Denver, 61% in Jefferson County, 65% 

in Boulder County, and 66% in Arapahoe County. In the same ] 

year the percentage going on in Adams County was 35%; this 

was the year prior to opening of the Adams County campus of j 

CCD. In 1968-69 67% of all high school graduates in New j 

York State went on to college according to the New York State 
Education Department. See also preliminary tables in the El 

Paso Community College Master Plan study provided by Arthur j 

D. Little, Inc. 




